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174 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY. [Vol. XVI. 

First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel Lilly. 
New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons. London, John Murray, 1899. — 
322 pp. 

At the outset of this work Mr. Lilly defines his general position, 
by declaring that politics should properly be regarded as a branch of 
ethical science. He asserts his belief in the existence of a universal 
system of natural law, as " the ideal type to which positive law should 
ever more and more approximate." He believes in the existence of a 
body of natural rights under this natural law and inherent in all that 
possesses the quality of " personality." These rights do not, how- 
ever, necessitate the formation of a social contract as the foundation 
of a state ; on the contrary, Mr. Lilly is ready to accept the Aristo- 
telian conclusion that " man is by nature a political animal." The 
state is characterized as a " natural entity," but it is also an " ethical 
entity " ; it is an organism, and is endowed with personality, as the 
bearer of rights and duties. The end of the state is found to be 
" the development of its own personality and of the personality of its 
subjects under the law of Right " — the author's paraphrase of Aris- 
totle's eS £rjv. Throughout his treatment of the problems of theoreti- 
cal politics Mr. Lilly is constantly confused by his failure to separate 
politics from ethics. Thus, we read that the individual has rights, 
that the state has rights, and that all of these are held under the 
"ethical law of Right." One longs for some mark of distinction 
between the rights that are ethical and those which are political in 
character. 

The more concrete side of politics is also approached in the course 
of the author's discussion of First Principles. Mr. Lilly is particu- 
larly vigorous in the denunciation of "false democracy," by which he 
means the democracy in which the voting power of men is equal. 
Far superior to this is such a " representation of interests " as was 
seen in England before 1832 — as much superior as " organic unity " 
always is to " atomistic uniformity." Universal suffrage would naturally 
seem inadvisable to one who considers the mechanic or the agricul- 
tural laborer " as truly a mere animated tool as the slave in Aristotle's 
time " (p. 220). Almost every topic of public policy is given more or 
less extended consideration, and the book closes with a chapter on 
" the Sanctions of the State " — an inquiry into the philosophy and 
practice of applying the power of the state in the treatment of crime. 

On the whole, one can scarcely rank Mr. Lilly's work as an ade- 
quate treatment of the first principles of politics. About all that is 
said in his discussions has been said many times before and many 
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times better. The theory expounded is deduced from that of Hegel, 

Trendelenburg and T. H. Green ; while in the discussion of more 

practical problems the author is a disciple of Lecky. As a strictly 

scientific treatise, the volume has hardly the height, depth or breadth 

that the student of politics is entitled to expect. 

YT _ C. E. Merriam, Jr. 

University of Chicago. ' J 

Political Theories of the Middle Age. By Dr. Otto Gierke. 
Translated, with an introduction, by Frederic William Mait- 
land. Cambridge, The University Press; New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1900. — lxxx, 197 pp. 

One would hardly have conjectured, a priori, that Professor Mait- 
land's next literary achievement would be a mere translation, and 
particularly a translation dealing, not with law, but with political 
theory. The Downing Professor of the Laws of England is not, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of English legal traditions, a predictable 
phenomenon. He and his distinguished collaborator, Sir Frederick 
Pollock, have broken clean away from the ancient ideals and have 
sought for light on English jurisprudence in places abhorrent and 
inconceivable to the old-time professors of law. Political philosophy 
and Roman law have been very diligently explored, and the work of 
continental jurists and historians, in general so despised by English 
and American lawyers, has been fruitfully examined. Knowing all 
this, one would have guessed that Maitland would find something 
more profitable to do than translating Gierke ; but the volume at 
hand demonstrates that Maitland's judgment as to what to do, and 
particularly as to how to do it, is unimpeachable as well as unpre- 
dictable. 

To the few students who have taken interest in the history of 
political theories Gierke's work in that field is familiar. His research 
has extended to the most obscure times and places and thinkers of 
medieval and modern Europe, and his pains to ferret out the utter- 
most shade of variation in the evolution of every concept have been 
amazing. But all his erudition and industry have had for their 
objective, not history or politics as such, but a theory of law ; and, 
again, not a theory of law in general, but a theory of one particular 
concept of legal science — namely, the corporation, or, to use the term 
by which Maitland translates Genossenschaft, the "fellowship." 
Gierke is professor of law at Berlin, and his magnum opus is Das 
deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht. One section of a chapter in the third 



